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‘CHURCH CONSOLIDATION: 


R Euicious LEADERS the world over ‘are profoundly 
moved by evidence of a growing desire among large 
numbers of Christians to labor for eventual union in a 


"+ singlé church of all believers in Jesus Christ. The goal_is 


remote, possibly never to be attained, but the rising 
strength of influences working for organic union of churches 
jis unmistakable. Belief in a divine mandate to terminate 
division, discord and dissension among true ‘Christians is 
winning’ wide acceptance. There -is even consideration in 
theological circles 6f the possibility of healing the 400-year- 
old breach between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 


. The so-called ecumenical movement—that -is, the move- 
mént for joining separate parts of the Christian church into 
an undivided whole through recognition of a common faith 
—has produced concrete results in certain Protestant de- 
nominations. Several church bodies have recently consoli- 
dated, and negotiations for additional mergers are cortin- 
ding in the face of ‘many ‘obstacles. . 


A pull toward Protestant unity has been gaining nto- 
mentum, not only in the United States but wherever Prot- 
estant churches exist, for more than half a century. The ° 
movement is now being vigorously promoted by a number 
, of highly influential church leaders. The sense of urgency 
they have imparted to the work is reaching local church 
pulpits and is being communicated to congregations through 
many interchurch programs. Where all this.activity will 
lead cannot be foretold. However, it is clear that, despite 
the existence of strong areas of resistance, the unity move- 
ment is becoming a major influence in modern charch life. 


CURRENT NEGOTIATIONS FOR CHURCH UNIFICATION 


A multiplicity of churches has characterized Sestaiibine: 
ism since the Reformation. The tendency to break apart 
has been particularly strong in this country. All the major 
churches created by the great 16th century schism were 

active in the American colonies, where they continued to 
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split up. * Protestants in the United States had divided by 
1890 into 143 separate denominations. The Yearbook of 
American Churches for 1957 lists, 258 -church bodies, of 
which all except a handful are Protestant. ; 


The numerical increase of late has been caused largely 
by division of small sects. Fragmentation of major de- 
nominational groups has been checked or even reversed. 
A recent church history recorded that although the process * * 
of church consolidation ‘seemed “agonizingly slow,” actually ~ 
“more than 30 formal unions have been completed in this 
*generation.” Church mergers which took place in this. 
country between 1900 and 1954 combined 28 denomingtions 
‘into 12.1. More churches have united in the past half cen- 
tury than in- any other comparable period in religious 
history. ae . 


The World Council of Churches, chief international pro- a 
moter of the ecumenical’ movement, reported last spring 
*that 28 church union negotiations ‘were then under way 
around the world, many of them involving three or more 
churches. Progress was noted on negotiations for organic 
union of churches in Australia, Canada, ‘Ceylon, -Ghana, 
India and Pakistan, Indonesia, Jamaica, New Zealand, and 
the United States.2 Earlier reports showed planning for 
church unity also in Formosa, Iran, Japan, Madagascar, ’ 
Nigeria, and Spain. : ; 


Mergers under consideration in the United ‘iin early 
..this year would, if carried out, combine 19 denominations. 
**into only five or six. “The churches included the Episcopal, 
Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, and other sizable reli- 
gious bodies. Since the World Council reported, one major 
church union has been consummated in this country and 
several others have come close to realization. 


-A new Protestant ‘dendmination, the United ‘Church of ° 
Christ, was created in mid-1957 by union of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. The merger brought together approximately two 
million of the 58.5 million Protestants in the United States 
and-made the new church the sixth largest Protestant body 
in the nation. Both of the uniting denominations were 
products of earlier mergers. The Congregational, and 


1 John Dillenberger and Claude Welch, Protestant Christianity (1954), P. 206. 
* Ecumenical Review, April 1957, pp. 286-801. : 
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Christian churches had been joined in 1931, the Ev angelieal 
‘and. Reformed churches in 1934. 


enti ANCE OF CONGREGATION AL-REFORMED UNION 


Extraordinary significance is attached to the union of the 
Congregational and Evangelival churches because, unlike 
most mergers, it brings. together churches with different 
traditions and different forms of church government. Con- 
gregationalists as church members are of *English* origin, 
descendants of the Pilgrims and Puritans who split off from 
the early Anglican church in rebellion against its ecclesias- 
tical system. They hold each’congregation to be autonomous 
because its members are gathered together directly by 
Christ and are thus free of any other authority. Congre- 
gations which ‘share this faith are ih vol:intary fellowship. 


. The Evangelical and Reformed Church with which the 
Congregationalists united stems from the North European 
Reformation. The forebears of its members were early 
German settlérs in Pennsylvania. The church belongs to 
the Presbyterian family in that it vests authority in re- 
gional groups of churches and places more responsibility 
on church officials than do the Congregationalists. 


Protestant interest in formation of the United Church 
of ,Christ was widespread. Fraternal delegates from 30 
other denominations marched in an outdoor procession 
which preceded the ritual of union in Cleveland last July. 
President Eisenhower was among many notables who con- 
gratulated the new church. Douglas Horton, dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, described the merger as “of un- 
usual symbolic significance for American Christendom” be- 
cause it was an important step “away from the scandal of 
denominationalism.” 4 An editorial in Christian Century 
eulogized it as “a stirring victory [for] every Protestant, 
regardless of whether or, not he is a member of the merging 
churches.” 


The radical significance of the event at Chiccand: was that in 
it American Protestantism turned a corner. A trend that had 
run in one direction for 300 years was reversed .. . from division 
toward union. . . . The whole movement for church union has 
been rejuvenated.5 x ° ° 

. 
2 
3 The President said: “Your two historic traditions have made a splendid contribu? 
tion to the faith and work of the nation and to lands across the sea. Now, together, 
your services to God and neighbor will gain new strength and inspiration.” 


4 eo Horton, “Now the United Church of Christ,” Christian Century, June 12. ° 
1957, p. 733. 


- theo Is Evangelical,” Christian Century, July 17, 1957, pp. 862-863. 
* e 
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‘A significant feature of-the merger Was that it created a 
new ‘ ‘uniting” church rather than merely a consolidation of * 
older churches’; it thus had special attraction for other de- - 

* nominations. The Chfistian Century: for July 17 reported 

- that numerous community. cliurches, some’ Presbyterian 

leaders, and many persons within the Methodist fold were 

taking seriously the idea that the United Church might 
prove the nucleus gf an all-embrating Protestant Churck. . 


The Disciples of Christ, in assembly at Cleveland on Oct. ° 
16, unanimously approved a resolution expressing “joy in 
the establishment of the United CHurch of Christ” and-ask- 
ing its owh Council on Christian Unity to be “ready at any 
and all times to respond to any*overtures from the Unitéd 
Church of Christ to enter into discussions which might lead , . 
to union of the United — of Chrjst arid Disciples of 
- Christ.” ¢ : r. 


PROPOSALS FOR MERGERS WITHIN GHURCH FAMILIES . ° 


Two Presbyterian churches—Presbyterian, U.S.A., afd 
. United Presbyterian—have agreed to combine under the 
name of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. The 
merger, to,be consummated in Pittsburgh on May 28, 1958, 
.° will produce a single church: body of approximately, three 
million members—the fifth largest Protestant denomination 
in the country. A third major branch of the American . 
Presbyterian. church—Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
(southern)—had, participated in earlier unity discussions 
but dropped out in, 1954. . 


” Two merger movements are under éonsideration among 
the numerous branches of, the [Lutheran Church in ‘the 
United*States. The.American Evangelical Lutheran, Au- 
gustana Lutheran, Finnish Evangeli¢al*(Suomi Synod), and 
the United Lutheran churches made progress toward final 
agreement when their Joint fommission on Lutheran Unity 
met ‘at Chicago in mid-December. * . . , 

Three other Lutheran churches*-American Lutheran, 
Evangelical Lutheran, and United Evangelical- -Lutheran—. 
*have voted to unite among themselves and a proposed con- 
stitution is now under review.’ The merger, expected to , 


. 
_ . 
* The Disciples of Christ at this’ enastiy einen: its ‘name to International Con. 
vention of Christian Churches. 


™The Lutheran Free Church participated in the merger talks “and gave nearly a 


two-thirds majority vote-—but not the required three-fourths—to accept the plan. It 
is expected to join the group eventually. . x 


936. 
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take place in. 1960, will join national churche$ whose mem: 
, bers-are descendants of Danish, German, and Norwegian 


" immigrants. ° ‘ 


. Negotiations’ between the Episcopalians and Methodists, 
initiated in 1949, are continuing. Leaders of the two 
churches take the lotig view that ground should be culti- 
vated now for a union which may not be realized for many 
years. Special unity commissions*® have produced .a joint 
document which defines some of the major-bases from 
which a common religious practice might grow. This docu- 
ment is to be studied by executive officials of the two 
churches; no definite action can be expected until the early 
1960s. ° . . 


e 


A number vf inthis have displayed interest in the so- 
called Greenwich Plan, which combines various features of 
Congregationalism,* Methodism, and Presbyterianism. Nine 
church groups participated in thé Conference on Church 


- Union at which the plan was drawn up-in 1949. Four of 


*them—Congregational-Christian, Evangelical and Re- 
formed, Methodist, and Presbyterian—have been involved 
in bilateral merger negotiations. Other churches in the 
conference included the Disciples of Christ, African Meth- 
odist Episcopal, African Methodist Episcopal Zion, Chris- 
‘tian Methodist. Episcopal, and International Council of 
Community Churches. The confefence was unusual in that ~ 

- it launched the only effort yet made to merge Negro and 
white church bodies. a, 


a special commission of the. Unitarian’ and Universalist 
churches is working on a merger proposal which would 
unite 200,000 members now almost equally divided be- 
tween.the two bodies. Both of these churches reject the 
‘Christian concept of the Trinity and uphold the right of 


* each individual to formulate his own philosophy of religion. 


Despite the absence ,of doctrinal rigidities, héwever, they 
have encountered ‘obstacles to union. At a.joint meeting 
called to discuss other matters, Oct. 26-28, indications were 
given that a referendum on the unification question, which 
it was hoped to hold in 1959, might have to be postponed. 


CONSOLIDATION OF CHURCHES IN ForeIGN COUNTRIES ‘i 


Church amalgamation has been effected more .readily in 
foreign countries than in the’ United’ States. This has been 


® The Methodist Commission on*Church Union and .the* Protgstant Episcopal Com- 
mission on Approaches to Unity. 
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* particularly the case in lands where Christianity was intro; 

. duced by missionaries in.comparatively recent times. These , 
newer churches have had less weight of tradition to over- 
‘come, Their relatively small size, in comparison with the 
non- Christian faiths-in their localities, has led to greater 
stress on Christian fellowship than on doctrinal disagree- 
ments. “°° °* . . 


Formation of the Church of South India in 1947 marked 
the passing of a milestone in the unification movement. For 
the first time one church was created out of Anglican; Con- 
gregational, Methodist, and Presbyterian elements. The 
* Church of Christ it China, which held its initial synod in 
1927, was constituted from ‘Baptist, Congregational, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Reformed, United Brethren in Christ, 
and smaller denominations. Union in Japan was spurred 

* in 1944 by, repressive legislation which made the° position. 
of a small church precarious. 


Discussions among Auglican, Baptist, Methodist, and 

* United Church’ of North India -(Congregational and ,Pres- 
byterian) leaders of plans for a united church of North 
India and Pakistan have been under way for years. . Corre- 
sponding religious groups are revising a formulated Scheme 
of Union for Ceylon. Mennonite and Reformed churches, 
- established by Dutch and German missionaries, are dis. 
cussing union in Indonesia, where an earlier union created 
the Church of Central Java in 1949. The East Asia Con- 
“ference of Churches at Prapat, Indonesia, early in 1957 
initiated efforts to create a regional church organization 
over a wide area of the East. . 


e o 


Unification moves among non-Anglican churches chave- 
made more headway in British Commonwealth nations than 
in the United States. Churches representing Congrega- . 
tional, Methodist, and’ Presbyterian traditions formed ‘the 
United Church of Canada in 1925. The same church bodies 
in New Zealand, after, working on the problem for nearly 
30 years, recently approved ‘ ‘eight steps toward union,” 
such‘as exchange of ministers, common assemblies, and con; 
tinuing study of union issues. -In England the Congrega- 
tional Union and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church approved a statement in 1956 on the mutual eligi- 
bility of their ministers to servé in either church. 


Anglican churches, in recent years have ‘tate repeated 
overtures to other denominations for closer communion. 
e e 


[. $38 +, 
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Governing bodies, of the Church of England and the Meth- 
odist Church in England, considering organic union a dis- 
tant prospect, decided in 1955 to begin*official talks looking 
toward intercommunion. A similar goal is sought in four- 
* way tdlks between Anglican and Presbyterian leaders of 
England and Scotland. In Canada the Anglican and the 
United Church have discussed merger for a decade; both 
resolved in 1956 to continue their efforts to find an accept- 


able ‘basis of union. ‘ ve 


eet 


Obstacles to’ Union of Christian Sects 


CHURCH UNION is never easily’achieved and negotiations 
may drag on for decades. Bishop Stephen Neill, historiarr ~ 
of the ecumenical movement, has observed that, consider- ° 
ing the “doctrinal, administrative and psychological” dif- 
ficulties in the way of all church unions, “the wonder is not 
so much that failures and disappointments have been many, 
as that any united churches have come into existence.’ ® 
Union negotiations almost invariably create fresh dissen- 
sions which are likely to continue after a bond of union has 
been signed; there is always threat of a new schism, which 
would produce an increase rather than a decrease in the 
total number of denominations. The experience of the 
Congregational-Christian and Evangelical and Reformed 
churches in achieviig formal union illustrates the troubles 
which beset uniting churches before and after the marriage. 


REFUSAL OF INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES TO ACCEPT’ UNION 


The two denominations which formed the United Church 
of Christ last summer had been in negotiation for 17 years. 
Both had formally agreed to union in 1949. At that point 
the Cadman Congregational Church in Brooklyn went to 
court to prevent execution of the merger plans. After the 
issues had been argued back and forth for four years, the 
New York Court of Appeals in December 1953 rejected the 
plea of the dissenting church. The Congregational General 
Council then reaffirmed its intention to carry out the plan 
of*union, and the two churches agreed to do so in 1957. 


Although the combining churches held similar theological 


*Ruth Rouse and Stephen Neill, editors, A History | of the Ecumenical Movement 
(1954), p. 489. 
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beliefs, many poirits of difference-in religious practice had 
to be ironed out. Even the choice of the name, United 
,Church of Christ, rather than United Churches, called for 
“lengthy exploration and debate on the,meaning of * ‘church” 


as a single congregation, a single denomination, or the ‘all- : 


embracing community of. believérs in Jesus Christ. ° 


The danger.of discord over these points scarcely ended 
with the unification ceremony. The two churches united 
with the understanding that differences stjll outstanding 
‘would be settled later* Much depends on the work of a 
special commission assigned to draw up a constitution for 
the new church. The constitutioh will pot become effective 
antil it has been approved by two-thirds of the Evangelical 


and Reformed synods and two-thirds of the individual Con-. 


gregational- Christian churches which choose to vote. 


A number of Congregationa] churches which fought 
against the merger .have declared theie intention to stay 
out of the union as’a means of preserving the Congrega- 
tional tradition. The exact number’ of churches in’ rebellion 
is in dispute, but three separate organizations have been 
formed to oppose the union. A few days before-the merger 
took place, four Congregational churches (in Burlington, 
Iowa; Pontiac, Mich.; Wauwatosa, Wis.; and Toledo, Ohio) 
instituted proceedings in federal court to obtain a ruling 
on the validity of the action and the rights of individual 
churches under it. Opponents of union contended that only 
the several hundred Congregational delegates to the union 
assembly had united with the other church, and that the 
remaining million and a half Congregationalists could be 
taken into the combined body only by action of their 
autonomous local churches. 


Some of the affected churches were reported to be wait- 
ing to see what the merger would require of them. Dr. 
Fred Hoskins, Congregational leader of the merger project, 
told the ynion assembly that “We do not have to know all 
the questions and problems which will arise in the future.” 
He said that,“As Christian brethren we shall seek the 
appropriate answers and solutions as the need arises.” 
Other Congregational ministers took a different view. One 
of them said: “It is utterly impossible to see how a move- 


ment which has created schism, which is clothed with un- . 


certainty and confusion, which has led to lawsuits and will 
lead to more lawsuits, and which at best brings together 


° 940 
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, relatively small groups under a misleading name, can be 
called an outstanding ecumenical achievement. Rather it 
is a tragedy . . . whose disastrous results its promoters 
should ponder.” ° P 


DOCTRINAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL BARS TO MERGERS 


- Differences in the realm of faith are a major deterrent 
to church consolidation. The differences may be so firmly 
fixed in doctrinal absolutes as to make union inconceivable. 
Between fundamentalist denominations and middle-of-the- 
road churches, for example, little .rapport is possible. 
Fundamentalists hold to certain hard-and-fast tenets, such 
as the literal truth of every statement in the Bible, and are 
generally hostile to overtures from other churches." 


Tension between right and left wings of Christian 
thought may exist within a single family of churches or 
even within a single denomination. A leaning toward 
fundamentalism accounts in part for’ refusal of _ some 
branches of the Baptist, Lutheran, and Presbyterian 
, churches to join sister denominations. 


The most universal of all churches are those least likely 
to unite with others, because each considers itself the one 
true church to which all Christians should belong. Bishop 
Neill has pointed out that “At least three-quarters of the 
Christians in the world are to be found in the Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox, Old Catholic, Anglican, dnd Lutheran 
communions, which on one ground or another do not recog- 
nize the equal standing of churches and the equal validity 
of ministries.”” They may agree on wide areas of Christian 
cooperation, but proposals for union get them into grave 
questions of faith and order.” 


Some churches are léss concerned than others about fine 
points of doctrine; some are opposed to any formulation 
of dogma. Some will not unite unless the other parties 
accept certain of their formulations; others, requiring of 
their members only a simple recognition of common faith, 
are likely to become irritated at what seem unreasonable 
demands by the more rigidly constituted churches. 


Pha. Alfred Grant Walton, “A Communication,” Christian Century, July 31, 1957. 

4 Fundamentalists get their name from a series of tracts, The Fundamentals, pub- 
lished in the period 1912-1914, which laid down certain inflexible “essentials” of 
Christian belief. Signs of a modification in the fundamentalist approach to evolu- 
tion, science, and social problems nevertheless suggest that fundamentalism may some 
day make an accommodation with “other conservative patterns of Protestant thought.” 
—John Dillenberger and Claude Welch, Protestant Christianity (1955), p. 281. 

2 Rouse and Neill, op. cit., p. 493. 
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ae Questions relating to the authority held by the ministry 

_of the various churches are another point of contention. 

° In some churches the minister is raised scarcely at all above 

the congregation; in others he is a divinély ordained 

figure of authority. .Churches do not agree on the nature 

of the church—whether it is the Kingdom of God, merely 

contains it, or is the instrument through which the com- 

© municant attains the Kingdom. Another area df disagree- 
ment concerns the nature of the sacraments. : 


Bishop Neill observes that difficulties may arise over 


what seem trivialities to those ‘not involved in the con- 
- troversy. : 


™ The vesture used by the ministers of one uniting tradition is 
unfamiliar to those of another. One group is familiar with indi- 
vidual communion cups at the Holy Communion, another holds 
firmly to the use of the common cup. Every‘congregation is un- 
willing to change familiar hymn tunes for others less well known. 
When churches live in separation, these things do not matter; when 
they live together, they may come to matter very much indeed.!3 


Church practices vary widely on such questions as the 
participation of laymen in administration .of church affairs 
and the amount of .control to be exercised by the congre- 
gation over the minister or by the minister over the con- 

*  gregation. Neill finds that “In practice it is far more in 

such fields than in the area of dogmatic definition and ex- 

eo pression that the strains and tensions of life in union are 
*felt, and by a far greater number of people.’’, ° 


INSISTENCE OF EPISCOPALIANS ON FouR PRINCIPLES 


Although the Protestant Episcopal Church actively seeks 
closer communion with other religious bodies, it has laid 
down firm limits beyond which it cannot make concessions 
in order to effect union with another church. Episcopalians 
are guided in discussions of church union by a set of prin- 
ciples known as the Lambeth Quadrilateral..4 The four 
principles which they hold “incapable of compromise or 
surrender” are the following» 


e 1. The Bible is the ultimate standard of faith. 


2. The Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed must, be “received 
and believed” by all Christians. 


3. The sacraments of bayftism and Holy Communion must be 


38 Ibid., p. 490. 


™ First enunciated by the House of atieee at * Chicago - 1886, confirmed by the 
Lambeth Conference in 1888, and reaffirmed by a general convention of the church in 
Philadelphia in 1946. 
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ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words and the elements 
= ordained. . 


. Christians must soos the “historic episcopate”; that is, a 


sdalae which receives its authority. through direct succession 
from the apostles. 


* The fourth principle raises a great stumbling block to 
union, because it in effect rules out all other Protestant 
churches, though not the Roman Catholic and Eastern 
Orthodox churches. The Methodists have an episcopal sys- 
tem of deacons, elders and, bishops, but they make no claim 
of being in the apostolic succession. The Episcopal Com- 
‘mission on Approaches to Unity proposed two years ago 
that new.Methodist bishops might be brought into the his- 
toric succession by allowing Episcopal bishops to consecrate 
them by “laying on of hands.” A Methodist counter- 
proposal in 1956 suggested mutual commissioning of 
bishops. Talks are continuing in pursuit of intercom- 
munion, which is short of organic union but would admit 
mutual recognition of the validity of each other’s religious 
procedures and would permit ministers to officiate or com- 
municants to worship in either church. 


A joint report on talks between Anglican and Presby- 
terian churches in England and Scotland was put out last 
May to publicize a new approach to harmony. The sug- 
gested compromise on the episcopate issue would allow 
bishops of the Anglican Communion to serve also as presi- 
dents, of presbyteries; the bishops would be both conse- 
crated in the Episcopal way and elected in the Presbyterian 
way. Careful study of the concessions necessary on both 


sides to make this “Bishgps-in-Presbytery” system effective 
-was asked. 


Growth of Movement for Christian Unity 


ADVANCES toward Christian unity can scarcely be meas- 
ured by the number of actual or impehding consolidations 
of church bodies, for the mergers so far effected have made 
- little change in the prevailing denominational pattern. In- 
, deed, it would be hard, particularly in the United States, 
to conceive of church life without the familiar divisions. 
Of greater significance for the.religious world is the fact 
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that the growing fellowship among churches, ‘which began | ; 
as interchurch cooperation, has reached the point where 
theologians are reassessing doctrinal differences in the hope 
: of gaining truer insight into the demands-of their faith. 


Union is still the ultimate goal, but not a union of con- 
venience, the many easy unions of similar churches, or 
unions that evade main issues and simply put disunity under 
a single roof. What is sought jis rather a new revival of 
the principle of unity which will move all Christians, even 

. those belonging to the most intransigent denominations, 
. into a single fold whose form is not yet foreseen. : 


A devout believer in the ecumenical movement calls it 

. “the great representative occurrence in modern Christian 

; history,” because “within living memory it has wrought a 

revolution—in the temper and spirit in which Christians 

regard one another, in the climate of theological work and 

church life, in the hopes of reversing the cerituries-old drift 

into division, in the prospect of overcoming the stubborn, 
self-righteous fragmentation of the people of God.’ 


THEOLOGICAL TENETS OF ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


The ecumenical movement of today is at heart a pro- 
foundly religious enterprise. Although it involves no at- 
tempt to create a new church, only an effort to promote 
unity among churches, the movement is rapidly developing 
a.large body of theology of its own. The basic tenet is that 
the Christian church is a single entity, and hence that divi- 


.- * sion into many churches is an affront to’God’s will. At 
+ the same time, churches represented in the ecumenical 
‘. movement find it impossible to relinquish tenets, or even 


religious customs, which are rooted in éonscience. The’ 
result is a theological dilemma which-has heen described 
ts as “the agony of. Protestantism.” 


A méssage to Protestant churches in North America, ap-. 
i proved on Sept. 10 by a nfajor conference on church unity 
. ’ at Oberlin, Ohio,'* said; *° ‘ ° . 


. We acknowledge the one Lord; we also own the peril of calling 
Him “Lord, Lord” and failing to de the things He has com- 
manded, _We cannot forget that His prayer for the unity of His 
followers. remains unfulfilled: * Although some of our divisions arise 

° out of loyalty to truths that we now see, ‘we must acknowledge 


‘ 45 Albert C. Outler, The Christian Tradition and the Unity Wé Seek (1957), p. 3. 


. 36 Sponsored by the World Council of Churches, National Council of Churches of “ 
Christ in the U.S.A., and the Canadian Council of Churches. 
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that Christ calls us i. a fuller comprelfension of ‘truth and more 
chediggt service. 


The message called upon “every local charch and congre- 
gation to examine the way in which it makes. visible the 
nature of the Church of Christ” and “to pray unceasingly 
that the oneness of | God’s: people may be made manifest 
among men.” °* , 


. Many see in the ecumenical movement the potential of a 
new Reformatidn, entailing an exploration of religious 
principles and a rebirth of faith, comparable to what oc-. 
curred in the 16th century. but culminating this fime in 


‘union rather than division. As one advocate put it, “The 


theology of an older generation can never be precisely that 
of the next. . ., [but] is a matter of continual renewal, of 
death and resurrection.” Men should be willing to “offer 
their -theologies:‘to be sacrificed that God may make of 
them something new.” This is “precisely what Christ him- 
self did’; “divided Christians can scarcely do less.” !” 


EARLY EFFORTS TO PROMOTE UNITY OF CHRISTIANS 


From the beginning, Christianity has suffered discord 
while at the same time carrying within it strong compul- 
sions toward unity. The major figures of the Reformation 
sought to reform, not to split, the church. When the major 
Protestant sects and their offshoots were brought to the 
New World, denominationalism seemed well established. 
Later, conditions on the expanding frontier favored further 
fragmentation. 


In the very period when new sects were appearing in 
greatest number, however. other events were fostering a 
community of spirit among the churches: Partly as a re- 
sult of the many religious revivals of the late 18th and the 
19th centuries, various interdenominational organizations 
were created for religious purposes.’ Although individ- 
uals, rather than churches, composed these societies, they 
laid the groundwork for today’s church federations. 


Hope for a single church in North America traces back 





* 17 Lewis Seymour Mudge (theological secretary of the World Presbyterian Alliance), 
“On the Way to Oberlin,” Christian Century, Sept. 4, 1957, p. 1038. 

18 The list included American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (1810) ; 
American Education Society (1815) for training ministers; American Bible Society 
(1816) to distribute Bibles to immigrants and frontiersmen; American Sunday-School 
Union (1824), which organized and supplied frontier Sunday schools; American Tract 
Society (1825), which published millions of copies of religious materials; American 
Home Missionary Society (1826) ; and, later in the century, the Young Men’s and the 
Young Women’s Christian associations. 
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to Jehp’ Eliot, 17th century missionary among the iii , 
* who gave his converts a combined Presbyterian-Congrega- 
tional Church. Cotton Mather later spoke approvingly of 
Eliot’s plan for a union of all Christian (except Roman. 
Catholic) churches. A century later Thomas Campbell, a 
Presbyterian .who grew sick of the “bitter jarrings and 
janglings of a party spirit,” founded a new church, Dis- 


ciples of Christ, which he hoped would “réstore unity, , peace, , ° 


and purity*to the whole Church of God.” °*> ; 


A Lutheran leader, Samuél Schmucker, wrote ‘several 
tracts attacking sectarjanism during the 1830s. His project 
for Christian union would have allqwed the denominations 
to function as branches of an ‘Apostolic Protestant, Church. 
Philip Schaff, a late 19th century history .professor who ~ 
bélonged to the German Reformed church, predicted even; 
tual merging of Protestant and Catholic traditions jin a 
single church. . 


* The Episcopalian, William Reed Huntington, began pub- 
licizing his views on church unity in the 1870s and was - 
bargely responsible for formulating the présent-day Epis- 
copal position on unity. Later, in A National Church 
(1898), Huntington suggested a federal church organiza- 
tion with national, state, county and local governing bodies, 
each church to practice as it pleased but within a merged ° 
denominational] structure.”® All of the plans advocated by 
these early figures crop up in one form or another in con- 
temporary discussions. Nearly all embody a spirit of com- 
promise and mutual accommodation, but they have lacked - 
the spark needed to set off the hoped-for surge of unifi- 
cation. 


LEADERSHIP ROLE OF WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


The World Council of Churches is now the chief torch- 
bearer of the ecumenical movement. An outgrowth of the 
international missionary movement, the Council is itself a 
kind of missionary society intent upon spreading the 
“Gospel of Oneness.” Most American churches which be- 
long to the World Council belong also to the National 
Council of Churches of Christ; that is, the major Protestant 
denominations and several Eastern Orthodox churches. 


2” From Gane.” ‘Declaration and Address,” published in 1809.—Rouse and Neill, 
op. cit., Dp 

* Most leaders of the ecumenical movement think that proposed church federation 
plans would produce no more unity than already exists, that they would simply sub- 
stitute a new structural organization without creating unity of faith. 
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But the two councils are not affiliated. The National Council 
is a federation of 33 churches dedicated to cooperative en- 
. deavor in many areas of common concern. The World 
‘Council, representing more than 160 churches in 48 coun- 
tries, has a similar function but is dedicated in addition to 
the goal of eventual organic unity. 


Founded only ten years ago, the World Council never- 
theless can trace its‘origin to a World Missionary Confer- 
ence at Edinburgh in 1910. That meeting gave birth to 
the Faith and Order movement out of which the World 
Council grew. A Faith and Order meeting at Lausanne 
in 1927, which was attended by delegates from 108 
* churches, agreed on a set of ecumenical principles and 
issued a “Call to Unity.”” The Faith and Order group later 
joined with the World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 
tional Friendship Through Churches to form the World 


** Council. War delayed its formal constitution, but when 


. the first meeting was held at Amsterdam in 1948, a pro- 
visional organization had been active for seven years. The 
only other general assembly convened since then was held 
at Evanston, IIl., in 1954. 


The World Council is one of the few organizations which 
maintains contacts between churches on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain through membership of several Balkan church 
groups.2!_ It has been criticized for allowing churchmen 
from Soviet-dominated countries to use its platforms for 
politically suspect purposes, but the Council has held fast 
to the position that Christian brotherhood must be main- 
tained despite political differences. 


CATHOLIC POSITION ON CONSOLIDATION OF CHURCHES 


, World Council leaders believe their labors are bearing 
fruit, if only because they are forcing churchmen to face 
_up to the difficulties of obeying the command for church 
unity. It is regarded as a sign of the movement’s increas- 
ing influence that Roman Catholics are taking more notice 
of it. , ; 


The World Council of Churches has always left the door 
open for Catholic membership. Although the invitation has 
not been accepted, Catholic observers have attended recent 
Protestant meetings on ecumenical matters, and a number 


2 Dr. W. A. Visser "T Hooft, general secretary, said at Sewanee, Tenn., Sept. 17, 
that the Council hoped to begin conversations with the Russian Orthodox Church 
within a few months. The Hungarian uprising interrupted earlier talks on admission 
of the Russian church to membership in the World Council. 
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of books by scholars in the Catholic priesthood have di- 
rected attention to the growing ecumenical spirit among 
Protestants. In a review of a recent Catholic book, a 
Protestant theologian welcomed “this collaboration which 
is beginning between Roman and non-Roman theologians, 
not within the World Council . . . but thanks to it.” 


Catholic interest in the ecumenical ordeal of-the Prot- 
estant churchman is naturally directed largely to the hope 
that it will lead him back to the Roman church. An of- 
ficial Catholic observer at the Oberlin unity conference 
noted with satisfaction that Protestants were putting aside 
easygoing compromise for unity and turning to study of 
the Bible. “Catholics will feel that a return to Bible study - 
may well be a short-cut-to Rome, whereas compromise, * 
bargaining, and easy tolerance are dead-ends that lead 
nowhere.” 28 ° . 


Other Catholic write#s have addressed themselves to the 
need for greater sympathy between the faithful of the two 
large branches of Christianity. They have suggested that 
Catholics should overcome emotional antipathies rooted in 
church wars of the past and try to understand Protestant 
theological positions. “If the Church wants to put an end 
some day to the rifts in Christendom,” a Catholic priest 
said, “one of her tasks is to prepare apostles and theolo- 
gians of Christian unity. . . . In these conditions an en- 
counter with Protestantism marks the start . . . of the 
formation of a ‘creative peace’ among Christians.” *4 


Other Catholics have asserted that more effort should 
be made to find common ground with Protestants. “If:ever 
a lasting union between the Catholic Church and the Prot- 
estant communions were to take place, there would be ,a 
giving and receiving of gifts on both sides.” 25 Much of 
the impetus for Roman Catholic-Protestant rapprochement 
comes from Europe, where churches that have experienced 
repression under dictatorships have developed closer 
relations than would otherwise have seemed possible. 


2 Roger Mehl, “The Ecclesiological Significance of the World Council From a Roman 
Catholic Standpoint,” Ecumenical Review, April 1957, p. 16, e ” 


*% John B. Sheerin, “The Sin and Agony of Disunity,” Catholic World, November 
1957, p. 83. 


™% George H. Tavard, The Catholic Approach to Protestantiem (1955), p. 154. 
*% Karl Adam, One and Holy (1951), pp. 126-127. 
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